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“NORMAL MIRACLES. 
Home-Talk by J. H. N., Jan. 12, 1867. 
if is demonstrable, and nearly self-evident, 
that the power with which Christ worked 
miracles, had its source in a perennial fountain 
of life and self-control within himself. The 
effect of health which he produced in the sick 
was clearly an overflow of this superabounding 
life. When the woman “ touched the hem of 
his garment”’ he felt that ‘‘ virtue had gone 
out of him ;”’ from which we see that the virtue 
which effected that healing was in him before 
the woman touched him; and thus we may 
safely look upon all the mighty works he did, 
as indications of the omnipotent health he had 
in himself. 

Christ evidently obtained the power to work 
miracles during those antecedent transactions 
in the wilderness, when he fasted forty days 
and was tempted of the devil. The tempta- 
tions he withstood during that experience, 
prove that he took in at that time a great 
amount of moral strength. But we have also 
reason to believe that the same power which 
strengthened his mora! nature, was applied 
with equal efficacy to all parts of his be- 
ing—his body as well as soul. It is said 
that he returned to Galilee in the “ power of 
the Spirit.” This generic expression leads us 
to infer that the “ power of the Spirit”? was 
present in his whole nature. Instead, there- 
fore, of thinking of him as a feeble man who 
was able to perform miracles in some cabalis- 
tic way, we ought rather to think of him as 
possessing tremendous strength and health of 
both soul and body; as a mighty spiritual 
engine, holding in himself all the power that 
he manifested toward others. 

Turning back to the Jewish dispensation, let 
us look for a moment at the example of 
Samson. He was a man who had miraculous 
strength of body. He could tear open a lion’s 
jaws, kill a regiment of men with a bone, carry 
off the gates of a city upon his shoulders, 
and pull down the pillars of a temple. This 
force seems to have been, for the time being at 
least, a quality inherent in himself. Though 
miraculous in its origin, its seat was in his mus- 
cles. How was it evoked? It appears from 
several expressions, that whenever he was 
about to perform such feats of strength, the 
“Spirit of the Lord came upon him.” In his 
last exploit of pulling down the temple, he 








prayed God to “ strengthen him this once.” 
Why may we not suppose that Jesus Christ had 
similar strength? He was “ filled with the 
Spirit,” and in this state simple contact with 
his person communicated health and strength 
to those who sought him. He was evidently a 
Samson in bodily influence, as well as in soul. 

This view of the matter leads to some 
interesting practical conclusions. We may 
say that miracles of healing the body are sec- 
ondary in order ; while their necessary antece- 
dents must be miracles of what may be called 
normal strength. In the healing of diseases 
there is an application of wisdom and power to 
abnormal conditions; it is of the nature of 
warfare, having in view the overcoming of the 
Wicked One, and as thus considered is a nega- 
tive work. But to bestow upon a person in a nor- 
mal condition a supply of health and strength 
far above what is possessed by common men, 
is a more positive miracle. 

A man who should work from a base of 
health in himself equivalent to the strength 
of Samson, might be expected to cure dis- 
eases and raise the dead. If we seek the 
power to cure diseases, we must first seek the 
power of omnipotent health in ourselves; we 
must first seek the antecedent miracles which 
will strengthen us for all service of God. A 
man who works miracles must have physical 
strength equivalent to the power of those mira- 
cles ; and back of that, corresponding moral, 
intellectual and spiritual strength; for in the 
nature of things, external miracles must come 
as the results of those antecedents. _Christ’s 
miracles were certainly of thischaracter. The 
“‘ virtue’ by which he performed them did 
not come like rain from heaven because he 
called it; but it was in himself, and passed 
from him to others. 

Dynamic miracles, in distinction from those 
which may be called conspicuous, are the mira- 
cles we should ask for in ourselves—that we 
may be endowed with absolute, normal 
strength. You may say we do not need such 
strength of body for the operations in which 
we are employed. But consider a moment; 
the mind is dependent upon the brain, which 
is a part of the physical system. If we are 
to have power on earth to cast out devils and 
displace sin, it is necessary that our brains and 
nervous systems should be equipped with 
omnipotent strength. We need men who shall 
be Samsons in intellect, having their brains 
filled and possessed by the power of God. 
Paul’s brain was evidently Samsonized. The 
Spirit of the Lord was upon him, and he 
pulled down heathen institutions even more 
signally than ‘Samson did the temple of the 








Philistines. This strength did not manifest 
itself in his hand, but it did in his brain, and 
that is a part of the body. 

Is it not also desirable that we should have 
stomachs that shall digest ten times as well 
as they now do? Instead of creeping along 
in an infirm state of digestion, merely asking 
to be free from dyspepsia, why should we not 
ask for stomachs that will assimilate anything ? 
The promise of the gospel is, “‘ They shall drink 
any deadly thing and it shall not hurt them.” 
Would it not be a good thing to have this pow- 
er of God developed in our stomachs? That 
would be an internal change, and might not 
make much show ; and yet I should say that just 
that center-quickening operation taking place 
secretly in a man, would be the thing to qualify 
him to perform conspicuous miracles. If the 
Spirit of the Lord should come upon us, giving 
us a miraculous accession of strength in our 
brains and stomachs, we should work well and 
sleep well, and should diffuse an influence of 
life, joy and peace around us that would be sal- 
vation to the world. 

**Man shall not live by bread alone, but by 
every word that proceedeth out of the mouth 
of God.”’ Christ evidently intimates by this 
saying that man can be strengthened by the 
word of God in the same place, and just as 
perceptibly, as by food. For the nourishment 
of the stomach he took into the account an 
aliment that is invisible. There can be no 
doubt that he was feeding on the word of God 
at the time of his great temptation, and the 
fact that he fasted from other food authorizes 
the idea that in certain circumstances it is good 
to allow the stomach to be free from bread, in 
order that it may take in the word of God. 
An over-supply of natural food precludes the 
possibility of our feeding upon the divine 
aliment. 

I have great hopes of a coming dispensa- 
tion in which dyspepsia and dementia shall 
have no place ; but instead, men shall feed on 
the word of God enough to have strong stom- 
achs, brains and nerves, and shall at last 
be so filled with the Spirit of God that it will 
overflow in visible miracles. 


SWEDENBORGIANA.—NO. 12. 
BY J. H. N. 
PROF. BUSH’S LAST LETTER. 

New York, Feb, 22, 1846. ° 
Dear Sir:—l can scarcely deem myself 
warranted in supposing you have any design to 
deal unjustly with Swedenborg. Indeed I think 
your general theological position one that would 
rather predispose you to mete out to him a 
greater measure of fairness than could be ex, 
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pected from most other men—certainly than from 
most ‘other editors. And notwithstanding the 
severity of your judgment, I am forced to give 
you credit for an undercurrent of charitable and 
even respectful consideration, which very few 
non-receivers of his doctrines evince. Would 
that your preconceptions on certain points were 
less strong. It is in fact a problem to me how 
a mind so free as yours from the force of estab- 
lished dogmas, should fail to perceive that the 
truths of the system are to its alleged errors as 
mountains to hillocks, and must eventually bear 
down and annihilate all the objections drawn 
from the two or three items in dispute. 

What can be plainer and at the same time 
grander than that all true religion is seated in 
the love-principle instead of the understanding- 
principle? that love is the primary ground of 
thought ? and that truth is the fixed correlative 
of good? consequently that all falsities of faith 
do in fact refer themselves to the state of the 
heart; I mean as a general fact. It will not 
avail to say there is nothing new in this. I 
must contend that it is new as set forth and il- 
lustrated in a thousand forms by Swedenborg. 
It has never before been philosophically pro- 
pounded to the world. Yet is it not true? 
And can a single truth he nullified by ever so 
many errors, even supposing them to exist in 
the closest connection ? 

As growing out of this, is not his view of the 
relation of charity to faith correct? Does he 
not clearly show that the common doctrine of 
justification by faith alone is utterly rotten and 
pernicious, and has completely devastated the 
church? Where are the fruits of righteousness, 
which can never grow from the tree of forensic 
and imputed merit? Is it not the whole drift 
of the four gospels that man is to be judged and 
justified by his works? And what shall coun- 
tervail the Savior’s express declarations on this 
head ? 

And then the doctrines of the trinity, incar- 
nation, and atonement—what a blaze of light is 
shed around them! How clearly is it shown 
that the common trinity is tripersonality, and 
tripersonality is tritheism—as also that the cur- 
rent notions of the atonement really rest upon 
the ground of tritheism, as is triumphantly 
proved in the “ Brief Exposition.” 

Then again the true nature of practical reli- 
gion—a right ruling love, a progressive regen- 
eration, a life of charity, and a constant inflow- 
ing of truth in its purifying power, as the 
necessary psychological result of the affection of 
good. 

I know not, of course, how you regard these 
matters, but to me they are Jaws, fixed and 
stable as the mountains round about Jerusalem ; 
and I am thankful that I am beginning to be 
conscious of their operative power, working a 
result of peace for which I might have toiled 
for ages under the old system, albeit called the 
system of the glorious reformation and built 
upon the creeds of Wirtemberg and Geneva. 

But I know not if to my own mind the dis- 
closures of the Other Life are not after all the 
most wonderful, which I value mainly because 
they are disclosures of the present life in its 
immense mysteries. Here I find myself laid 
open, anatomized, riddled, sifted, searched as by 
the light of the meridian sun of truth. J know 
that his revelations are true by the same evidence 
that Iknow I am alive. How came the man by 





this truth? Here is the point to which I think 
you do not do justice. Some previous confir- 
mations seem to prevent you from seeing that 
the discovery of this truth cannot be accounted 
for on any principle which will allow the falsi- 
ties which you charge on the system. Here is 
the nodus which I call upon you to explain. 
Let Alexander keep his sword to himself. 
Untie—not cut. I contend that you are not at 
liberty to set this matter aside by foreclosure, 
on the ground that he has “cashiered” Paul or 
Peter, or misinterpreted Christ’s predictions, or 
loosened the zone of virgiu chastity. How is it 
that he has opened Heaven and Hell to human 
view? I know what you say about the “ the- 
ology of Hades,” but I cannot appreciate its 
force till Iam farther instructed in the light 
you profess in regard to that state. I have 
never met with anything from your pen that 
gives me a philosophical idea of the subject, 
And you will not expect me to reject Sweden- 
borg’s statements till 1am furnished with one 
that equally satisfies my nature. 

But I see clearly that your pinch is where 
mine is not—in regard to the havoc made of 
the sacred canon. If I mistake not your theo- 
logical creed is one that finds Paul very essen- 
tial to it; and you cannot but naturally be very 
jealous of any apparent invasion of his preroga- 
tives. I do not say this invidiously. I mean 
it in the same sense in which you would pro- 
bably avow it. 

Now let us come to the very sinew of the 
question. You seem to have an image of rejec- 
tion before your eyes. But I contend that Swe- 
denborg rejects nothing from the Bible. You 
will search in vain for a passage in which he 
authorizes, proposes, or “ advises” the ostra- 
cism of a single book from the present collec- 
tion. He leaves the whole intact in its integ- 
rity. But what does he do? THe asserts a 
difference of grade in respect to the inspiration 
of the writers. He says that some of them 
were so moved and acted by the divine Spirit in 
writing that the matter dictated was not pro- 
perly their own but God’s, and therefore in- 
vested with an interior spiritual sense which 
constitutes the true divinity of the Word, and 
is the essential word itself, or in other terms 7s 
the Lord himself ; just as the letter I am now 
writing is a form of myself. My spirit is 
speaking to yours as truly as if we were con- 
versing in cisembodied form in the world of 
spirits. It is this in which the true inspiration 
of the Word consists, and this is an inspiration 
which according to the wisdom given him he 
pronounces to pertain to some of the books and 
not to others. But this is a character so infi- 
nitely, I may say, transcending that which the 
Christian world ascribes to any of the books, 
that he can well afford to leave the epistles &c. 
in the full enjoyment of that pitiable modicum 
of divinity which they assign to all of them. 
In elevating one portion he does not depress 
the other, but such an immense interval is left 
between them, that it seems as if he dignified 
one at the expense of the other. But in fact it 
is not so. You can easily conceive, however, if 
he has asserted the truth on this score, that he 
should regard the two portions very differently 
and quote them very disproportionately. And 
why should he not? Still his estimate is the 
result, not of a sinking process on the one hand, 
but of a lifting process on the other. 





The question then, you perceive, shifts itself 
at once on toa new ground. Has he told us 
the truth in regard to the nature of inspiration, 
and as to that which constitutes the divinity of 
the Word? Has the Word any true divinity 
at all? Has it the same essential divinity 
with the Lord himself? Is it living, speaking 
truth, as truly so as if it were every moment in 
the very act of uttering itself from its Divine 
Author? This, allow me to say, is the true 
question, and all opprobrium on the score of 
“ cashiering” or “ ejecting” is wholly out of place 
till this question is settled. And for some good 
hints bearing upon it, I would refer you toa 
very fine article in the Perfectionist two or 
three years ago on the proper qualifications of 
an interpreter of the Bible. 

I have, moreover, a query or two to propose on 
this head. How happens it that the very books 
of the Old Testament to which, with the exception 
of Daniel, Swedenborg assigns. this secondary 
grade, are all thrown somewhat disparagingly 
off to the end of the Hebrew Bible, in which 
the collocation is entirely different frum ours? 
How happens it that Prof. Stuart, J. Pye 
Smith, and others are beginning to relax the 
claims to canonicity of several of these very 
books. Swedenborg has never said so much to 
weaken reverence for any of them as Prof. 
Stuart has in regard to Esther and Canticles. 

Again, you stickle strongly for Paul, and I 
am perfectly willing he should stand where he 
does. But I suspect you are very little aware 
of the knotty points connected with his title to 
the place he occupies. I will venture to say 
you would be surprised out of measure to know 
all the facts in the case, and how completely the 
Catholic spiders wrap the web of tradition 
around us poor Protestant flies when it comes 
to the matter of the canonical Scriptures. Did 
you ever ask yourself seriously what positive 
evidence you have, out of the line of tradition, 
in regard to the authority of what you term the 
“Word of God?’ Depend upon it, Sweden- 
borg or no Swedenborg, here is a great ques- 
tion which has yet to be thoroughly overhauled 
by the theological world. Indeed I fully agree 
to the remark made to me some time ago by a 
clergyman of intelligence, that this is to be the 
great question of the church. 

My pen, I find, has taken such a range in the 
adjacent spheres to the more immediate subject 
of your letter, that I have left myself scarce any 
room to allude to it. Nor in fact doI much 
regret it. What I have said is of more impor- 
tance. The points of the system which have 
drawn out your castigating critique are after all 
of a wholly secondary moment with me. They 
give me not the least trouble. They shake not 
an iota of my confidence that Swedenborg is a 
“man sent of God.” I see such an immense 
preponderation of truth in what he has given 
to the world—truth that may be and will he 
seen to be such—truth of such a pure, holy 
and heavenly stamp—that I have no fear that 
that truth will not be an antidote to any hypo- 
thetical bane that others may discover init. I 
will defy any man who is truly imbued with the 
“ Conjugial” to be harmed by the “Scortatory.” 


The latter, torn out of its connections, may pos- 
sibly do evil, but not so much by leading posi- 


tively to lewdness, as by creating prejudice 
ayainst Swedenborg and his doctrines, and pre- 
venting his being read. This I regret, just as I 
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regretted the article that went the rounds of the 
papers headed “ The Swedenborgian Bible.” It 
gave a distorted view of the real state of the 
case, as you will see from the tenor of this. 
But I have faith that God will see to the well- 
being of his truth, despite of all opposition and 
apparent adversities. To my own soul the 
system has become a treasure of unspeakable 
value, and I hope to live for it and to die by it. 

I probably lay myself open to something like 
a charge of man-worship and servility, but this 
moves me not. I know thatI am governed by 
rational evidence which ouwght to control my 
faith ; and so long as this is the case, my philos- 
ophy or something better constantly upholds 
me in quiet and assurance. I should be glad 
for your own sake that you could do as I do. 
But Iam not much surprised that you do not. 
What I believe enables me to account for what 
you do not believe. 

I am obliged to you for the proffer of your 
columns, but I am almost too busy to avail 
myself of it. I am driving the “ Library” with 
all zeal, and on the principle directly contrary 
to what you suggest, viz. giving the strong and 
plausible sides of the system, instead of the 
weak and unplausible. Let me present the 
truth of the scheme, and I have not much con- 
cern about the errors so called. 

I shall always be glad to hear from you. 
We can doubtless differ as Christianly as some 


people agree. 


Very truly yours, &c., G. Busu. 


REMARKS BY J. H. N. 


This was the conclusion of our correspon- 
dence. Prof. Bush was too busy with his 
*‘ Swedenborgian Library” to answer me in 
print, and I did not care to have the last 
word in manuscript ; so we parted. The next 
I heard of him was by a publication ( in 1847) in 
which he made out the identity of Mesmerism 
with Swedenborgianism, and introduced A. J. 
Davis to the world, as a spirit-medium of 
Swedenborg, and a providential attestation of 
the truth of his doctrine. A year later, Davis 
having renounced Swederborg, Bush published 
a pamphlet against him, proving the evil 
origin of his inspirations. After this I heard 
of Prof. Bush only as a preacher in the 
Swedenborgian churches of New York and its 
vicinity, till his death. 

Looking back over the whole correspond- 
ence, the reader will see that my main posi- 
tion was that Swedenborg was an enemy of 
the Bible. Let him now review this last long 
letter of Prof. Bush, and I think he will see 
that it is in itself the best proof I could present 
of the truth of my position. Here is a man 
who had stood high—I might almost say high- 
est—among the loyal students of the Bible ; 
a distinguished Hebrew scholar ; a Professor 
of Sacred Literature in the University of 
New York ; a busy producer of Hebrew Gram- 
mars, “ Scriptural Tlustrations,” Ccmmen- 
taries on the Old Testament, &c.; in short a 
man who had devoted his life to the Bible ; 
and suddenly this man, at the age of fifty, 
turns his back on all he has thought and writ- 
ten ; splits the Bible in two and throws away 
the best half of it; accepts the other half only 





because Swedenborg, as spiritual pope, pro- 
nounces it inspired; finds in this accepted 
half nothing worthy of attention except a 
mystical ‘ internal sense,” authenticated only 
by Swedenborg’s oracular assertions, and con- 
veying only Swedenborg’s independent specu- 
lations ; this man, after a long controversy— 
in which my principal point was that Sweden- 
borg was an enemy of the Bible, and in which 
ke had all along evaded this point—at last in 
this long final letter acknowledges that his 
confidence in the * canonicity” of the Scrip- 
tures is gone, and does his best to unsettle my 
foundations! ‘‘ Lucifer, Son of the Morning, 
how art thou fallen!” 

Happily my confidence in the Bible did not 
and does not rest on the foundation which he 
assailed. I accept the Scriptures, not be- 
cause somebody says there is gold in them, 
but because I have dug and found gold in 
them. First I found the living Christ in 
them, and he taught me to respect the Old 
Testament by his example, and the New Tes- 
tament, because it is manifestly the work of 
his disciples and is full of his spirit. I say of 
Paul as Bush says of Swedenborg, “ I know 
that his revelations are true by the same evi- 
dence that I know that I am alive.” This 
kind of evidence does not belong exclusively 
to Swedenborgians. I have no more interest 
in the controversy about external “ canon- 
icity ” than Bush had; though I have, proba- 
bly, more confidence than he had in the Prov- 
idence that has taken care of the Scriptures. 


But it is evident that Bush, after all, was 
cautious and half-hearted in abandoning the 
old strongholds to the infidels. The point on 
which he laid himself out in his letter was, 
that Swedenborg does not reject or despise 
any part of the Bible, but only seems to lower 
the dignity of a part of it by raising the rest. 
This is a plausible shift, but proves, in the 
light of White’s disclosures, to be untenable. 
Probably Bush did not know in 1846 (as I 
certainly did not), that Swedenborg pretended 
to have seen David, the central man of the 
Old Testament, in one of his hells, and de- 
scribes him as ‘ wicked, full of cruelty and 
adultery, a slave of wicked spirits, who say 
they treat him like a dog ;” and that he pre- 
tends to have seen Paul, the central man of 
the New Testament, in another hell, and de- 
scribes him as a “nefarious character, the 
worst of the apostles, associated with devils,” 
an adulterer, a hypocrite, and a contriver of 
all mischief.* It may charitably be presumed 
that Mr. Bush, had he known how heartily 
Swedenborg hated and despised the men that 
wrote the Bible, and indeed the entire nation 
from which it issued, would have been ashamed 
of the plausible shift referred to, and perhaps 
would have changed his mind about Sweden- 
borg, as he did about A. J. Davis. 

The conviction has steadily grown upon me 
in my reading of Swedenborg, that he had no 
respect whatever for the Bible, cither as a 
book of history or as a revelation. He only 


* See Ciacutan, Nov. 25, page 290, 





used it as ar. old and popular vehicle, to con- 
vey his own philosophical phantasies. And 
his scheme of interpretation by the internal 
sense was so lawless, that he might just as 
well have used the Koran or the Shaster for 
his vehicle, if those books had been the popu- 
lar guides. It is very difficult fur me to be- 
lieve that he was not a conscious knave in his 
handling of the Scriptures. A. J. Davis in 
his frank infidelity seems far more truthful 
and dignified. 


Some things remain to be said about Swe- 
denborg’s sexual morality, and about the his- 
torical antecedents and consequents of the 
Swedenborg revival, during which my corres- 
pondence with Prof. Bush occurred. Two or 
three more numbers will bring us to the end 
of Swedenborgiana. 


CROSSING JORDAN. 


The W. C. family have commenced a round of 
criticisms, every member having asked for a benefit. 
An hour is devoted every day to the exercise. The 
critics are to be a selected committee, or the whole 
family circle, as the subject may choose. At the 
inauguration of the course J. H. N. made some re- 
marks which we copy very literally, not to sacrifice 
their strength in culling to avoid the repetition and 
sententiousness natural in an earnest speech: 

i; order to have real fellowship with the 

Spirit of Truth, and see it go forth among us 
with power, there must be great sincerity. 
Those concerned in the criticisms ought to make 
up their minds to be very sincere one with an- 
other. Speak the truth in love, but speak the 
truth and the whole truth. Let us not make 
pets of one another, or be afraid to say what 
should be said. Let us have more respect for 
the truth than for persons. Let the truth have 
a good time—let the spirit of God’s sincerity re- 
joice through us—rejoice in our simplicity and 
faithfulness one with another. Sincerity is the 
main thing in a good criticism—sincerity on 
one side, and the love of sincerity on both sides. 
Those who receive criticism should count it as 
a blessing—something that is going to send 
them forward into a good experience. For my 
part, Lam glad of anything that deepens my 
earnestness, and makes me feel more and more 
that the truth is my King. Iam getting the 
lesson thoroughly impressed on my heart, that 
I will have no friendship, no love, no relatives, 
no father, no mother, no wife, no sweetheart 
that shall come between me and the truth. 
The truth shall come between me and all of 
them. All friendship shall be controlled by 
the truth. All love shall be controlled by the 
truth. I will love the truth more than any 
companion. That is the way in which I shall 
get good and do good by criticism. 

I suppose that what the world’s heart is long- 
ing for above all things, is love that is reliable 
and perpetual —love without end. Faithful love 
is a very scarce article. We cannot obtain it in 
any other way than by thorough submission to 
the truth. All love that is not nourished by 
the love of truth on our part, and by the Spirit 
of truth from God, no matter how romantic it 
is, no matter how warm and sentimental it is, 
no matter how indispensable it may seem to 
our happiness, is a terrible delusion; and the 
more beautiful it seems, the greater the delu- 
sion. Friendship and love are very beautiful, 
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and very enticing, but don’t try to get them 
without the truth. That is the only way to 
them. We say “strait is the gate and narrow 
is the way which leadeth unto life (i. e. heaven), 
and few there be that find it.” We may say 
just as well, strait is the gate and narrow the 
way which leadeth unto érue friendship, and few 
there be that find it. A true friendship és hea- 
ven. We shall find the love that is immortal 
on the other side of thorough criticism, given 
and received all around. It is over Jordan, 
and the Jordan between us and heaven is the 
Jordan of criticism, of truck, of judgment— 
of God’s judgment. Whether you live or die, you 
must go across that Jordan, or you will never 
get into heaven. You may sing the old song 
about “ Canaan’s happy shore,” but Canaan’s 
happy shore is not necessarily the other side of 
death. We need not die toget there. Heaven 
is on the other side of criticism. We shall get 
there by exposing ourselves to the truth. This 
view changes our outlook considerably. But 
it is true as the throne of God, that heaven is 
on the other side of criticism. 

I am in hopes that the O. C. will get clear 
across Jordan by and by, on to “ Canaan’s happy 
shore,” and show the world that it can be done 
this side of death. Weare not over yet, but 
let us swim and help one another. What the 
world and the churches think is death, we have 
found to be criticism, and we have been wading 
and swimming and buffetting through this Jor- 
dan now fora long while, and shall certainly 
get across. We shall get into the real unity of 
heaven, where “ congregations ne’er break up and 
[ friendships] never end,” and “ Canaan’s happy 
shore” shall be no more a song, but a reality. 








THE LIGHTNING AND THE CROSS. 


Y our house passes the telegraph. When climb- 
ing the hill after a ramble by the river, the first 
glimpse of the row of crosses which support the 
wires, impresses one with a feeling of awe. Tall, 
black, and looming in bold relief against the wett- 
ern sky, their appearance is both weird and unique. 
Is it not strange that the sacred memorial of 
Christ’s death should have been chosen for such a 
purpose ? How marvelous, that over the broad prai- 
ries of the West, amid the sands of Arabian deserts, 
through the jungles of Hindoostan, and across the 
steppes of Siberia, is planted this emblem of Christ- 
ianity wedded to the fiery messenger of civilization ! 
As the lightning and the cross go hand in hand 
over the earth, ignorance, barbarism and heathenism 
disperse like mist before the sun. 

They who beheld with terror the rending of the 
veil of the temple and the quaking of the earth when 
Jesus gave up the ghost, knew not that the lightning, 
which then must have flashed through the heavens, 
would be chained, and, on the arms of the very 
frame which had tortured the God-man, would carry 
all over the world the blessings of progress and the 
“ giad tidings” of the faith which then seemed to be 
extinguished. A. E. W. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Tue TrrbunE ALMANAC for 1868. Published by 
Horace Greeley & Company, Tribune Building, 
New York. Price 20 cents. 

Full of political information and matter relating 
to the Government of the country. 

Tue AMERICAN ECCLESIASTICAL ALMANAC: By Prof. 
Alexander J. Schem. Published by Frederick 
Gerhard, 15 Dey street, New York. Price 30 cts. 
This work contains in a concise form, statistics of 

all the Christian denominations throughout the 

world and is valuable for reference in this respect. 

A very fair account of the Oneida Community is 

given. 


TRUBNER’S AMERICAN AND ORIENTAL LITERARY 
ReEcorp. A monthly Register of the most im- 
portant works in North and South America, in 
India, China, and the British Colonies: with oc- 
casional Notes on German, Dutch, Danish, French, 
Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and Russian Books. 
London, Triibner & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 
Price 6d. 

The January number contains pleasant notices 
of the Oneida Community and of the CrmcvuLar. 


J. B. Lipprxcort anv Co., of Philadelphia, have in 
press a new book by W. Hepworth Dixon, entitled 
“Spiritual Wives.” The reading public may antici- 
pate an entertaining book. 


COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 
FROM 0. C. 

..--Three gentlemen called at the Office, one of 
whom made quite urgent inquiries as to where Mr. 
Noyes was, and when he would be back here. Mr. 
W.., asked him if he was acquainted with Mr. N.,or 
his publications. “No,” he replied, “but my friend 
here, has a new kind of buckle which he wishes to 
show to Mr. N., and have some talk about.” 

....There were several parties of visitors here to- 
day: neighbors from Smithfield with friends from | 
a distance; two students of Madison University on | 
their return from North Bay where one of them 
preached Sunday; a couple from Lakeport with 
friends from Ill.; a Mr. §., from Wyoming County, 
with his daughter and several lady friends, brought 
over from Peterboro where they have been visiting ; 
not to mention others. So says the usher. 

...-Little Temple, who has just been learning the 
cardinal points and the rudiments of terrestrial 
geography, anticipated the inventor of anatomical 
geography by exclaiming, “O, mamma! my north leg 
aches !’—-—Scnoo. Room.— Teacher.—“ Edith ! what 
is the capital of Paraguay?”  dith (confidently).— 
“Consumption!” Teacher.—‘* What does consump- 
tion mean?” Zdith—“ When folks have got the 
rickets.” Teacher (addressing the class ).—‘ Is that 
right?” Marion—‘No, ma’am. It’s a great big 
cough.”——One of the school-boys was overheard 
talking in his sleep after this manner: “Nine isa 
common noun, multiplied by— 4g 





....Not long since one of the boys came across a 
half-eaten crow, and shrewdly conjecturing that 
either an owl or fox was the depredator, he set a 
trap which he cunningly concealed with feathers. 
A day or two afterward Mr. B——, who was out 
hunting, descrying what he supposed to be a par- 
tridge, took aim and fired. On gaining the spot 
where his game had fallen, he found not a partridge, 
but an enormous owl, measuring from tip to tip four 
feet ten inches, with a trap and chain attached to its 
foot. Upon reaching home he exhibited the prize, 
at the sight of which the eyes of the children be- 
came nearly as large as theowl’s. The last we heard 
of it, a little English girl was exclaiming, “Say, you 
children, Sidney has cut off that howl’s ed!” 

...-One hundred and eleven dozen traps, inelud- 
ing three dozen bear traps, were packed to-day for 
a company in New York, to be shipped for Califor- 
nia via, Cape Horn. A Californian trapper tells the 
following story :—‘“ Three years ago he went to Cali- 
fornia and betook himself to trapping. The first 
season he had tolerable luck, though he had but few 
traps, and did not understand the art very well. 
But last Fall he went again, taking with him quite 
a number of Newhouse’s superior Nos. 0 and 1., 
About fifty miles north-east from San Francisco, he 
found a trapping ground where mink- were plenty 
and Comanches were not. In fact, there was nota 
hostile Indian within one hundred and fifty miles. 
Here he set himself at work, and in three months 
had captured $700 worth of fur, and ‘used up’ his 
traps. A few were stolen and he threw away what 
he had left. He used up about twelve dozen, in the 
two seasons. He says ‘ That’s always the way trap- 
pers do out there—when the season’s over, they 
throw away the old traps, good ones and all; the 
price of a trap is nothing—when they start again, 








they buy new ones.’ The Newhouse trap he said came 


into the San Francisco market about three years ago. 
Before that, poor English traps and clumsy wooden 
contrivances were in use.” 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


A WORD FOR THE PAPER. 


Amherst N. H., Jan. 22, 1868. 

DEAR CircuLar:—I hope J. H. N. will continue 
the correspondence between himself and the late 
Prof. Bush. It is very instructive, and I trust that by 
it many of the followers of Swedenborg will be 
enabled to see the errors into which they have 
been led by his writings, and turn therefrom and 
embrace Christ as their only Savior. Perhaps Swe- 
denborg thought himself honest and sincere in 
his views, but it was undoubtedly the spirit of the 
devil which influenced him in his work. 

The articles on “ Community Work” by D. Edson 
Smith are very interesting to the uninitated, giving 
as they do full and explicit details of the manage- 
ment of affairs at O.C. They are more instructive, 
too, as coming from a beginner in Community life. 
Go on, brother, and let the world know how true 
Christians dwell together in peace and harmony. 

The CrrcuLar is sowing seed which will spring 
up, and in due time bring forth an abundant harvest, 
May God bless you in your efforts to promulgate true 
Christian principles. Truly, Wc. D. 


FROM THE FAR WEST. 
Platisburg, Mo., Jan. 10, 1868. 

Dear CrrcuLarn:—In the last paper I received 
from you, here in the far west, I learned with sor- 
row of your troubles with some of your neighbors 
at Oneida on account of some R. R. speculation, and 
business jealousy. I sincerely wish the storm-cloud 
may have passed over your heads without any 
serious damage. 2 2 2 oS 2 ee 
ever I have broached the subject of -Communism, 
I have been laughed and sneered at. Some more 
candidly told me I was a century ahead of the time, 
and it would not do to fight public opinion and old 
usages single-handed. But never mind; I take 
courage from the examples of such characters as 
Moses and the prophets, Christ and the apostles, and 
the reformers, Galileo and Lincoln. I say with 
Gamaliel, “If it be of God, it will stand, if not it will 
fall.” The system of communion of saints in the 
real sense of the word, was recommended by Christ 
and carried out by the apostles on the day of Pen- 
tecost; and only persecutions brought the old sys- 
tems again into the household of the faithful. I 
am really sorry to see apparently devoted Christians 
join with the people of the world in denouncing as 
impracticable, what they acknowledge is the only 
means of realizing the intentions of the Almighty, 
as announced by angels at the birth of Christ, “ Glory 
to God in the highest, peace on earth and good-will 
to men.” Where is the enjoyment of these blessings 
to be found on this globe, outside of a Community 
which adheres to the doctrine of perfect union with 
Christ? Although I have never seen you, never ob- 
served your practical, working system with my own 
eyes, yet I know that if you adhere closely to the 
will of God, as revealed in his word, you must, 
yes, you will,succeed. I long for the happy hour 
when I shall be permitted to grasp your hand, and 
be with you not only in spirit, but in the flesh. 
Take courage ; think not you will be an exception in 
the long line of sufferers for the improvement of 
your fellow-man. We need expect no thanks; and 
to suffer for Christ and the truth’s sake ought to be a 
source of great joy to us. Let us redouble our ener- 
gies, and with the cry, “God with us,” let us press 
forward in the good cause so nobly begun. 

Although alone out here, with no one to sustain 
me, I have,set it for my mark to do my duty without 
interruption, knowing that many falling drops will 
at last bore a hole even into granite;—and men’s 
hearts are scldom much softer than this when you 
attack their habits and selfish interests. 

I often ask myself. why you don’t start a branch 
Community out west, where land is cheap, and the 
earth is rich? Why stay where you are hemmed in 
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on every side by opposing elements? But you must 
know better than I, your chance of improvement. 
With my greeting to all the brothers and sisters 
in the different Communities. 
Iam your brother, 


J. G. P. 


HOW I CAME TO BE HERE. 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY BY R. 8. DELATRE. 
NO. V. 

r]JNHE lines of traffic begin to converge, for we see 

more vessels. At length the focus is reached in 
that very busy channel between England and France, 
all alive with every description of craft, flitting about 
in all directions, as though jubilant to see us. Now 
for the river Thames. A strong head-wind says, Don’t 
beinahurry. Beating against the wind in a stream 
like that, always crowded with shipping, is no 
joke. Imagine the change from the boundless ocean! 
But none of us think of that, you may be sure, in the 
height of our glee. Ifyou have never taken such a 
voyage, you cannot think what it is to get to land 
after it. It made me almost crazy. Indeed, some 
people thought the Captain had brought with him a 
pretty wild specimen ofan Indian boy. Dropped as 
it were into the very vortex of London, I was taken 
completely back by the strangeness of every thing 
before me. The towering height of the houses struck 
me as most imminent, appearing all the while ready 
to fall. What splendid, big creatures those dray- 
horses! Every thing on so large a scale, and every 
thing so solid ; so much to see and so much that was 
entirely new. But the first theatrical performance 
was an utter bewilderment, as may be imagined. 
Altogether, the effect was to make the young Indians 
wilder than ever. The attempt to harness them 
into European propriety availed but little. My 
usual pace wasa trot. The woman who was des- 
tined to be my wife (already full grown):beheld and 
exclaimed, “ That little fellow runs like an Indian,” 
little dreaming that that same “little fellow ” was 
one day to be closely linked with her. 

A guardian had been provided to take charge of 
my brother and myself. An attorney at law, he lived 
in the very midst of the bustle of the city, which 
suited me exactly. He was a regular John Bull. 
Luckily I was associated with him just enough to be 
able to compare him with others, which you know 
children do in their own way. What I understand 
by the term John Bull is rather a poor specimen of 
an Englishman. This man was decidedly so; strongly 
opinionated, and with no reason to be proud of 
some of his opinions, either. The feeling in Eng- 
land against the French had not yet subsided, and he 
was injudicious enough to embitter us against that 
people by his unreasonable talk, a step which cost 
us something afterwards, as we shall see. It had 
been settled that after spending a few months in 
England visiting our friends, we should be sent to a 
college in Brittany to be educated. This was no 
plan of the guardian’s, you may be sure. But he 
could not help it, so he crammed us all the more 
against the Frenchman. By the by, 1 once tried the 
poor old man’s patience severely while with him in 
London. The social circle was full of talk about mur- 
ders, house-breaking, &c. I became fully awake to 
the liabilities, and soon found my imagination at work 
in a desperate way. One night just after retiring all 
alone to my bed at the very top story of one of those 
very topmost houses, where there was a trap-door 
leading out upon the roof, I unluckily got the idea 
that that same trap-door might be just the thing a 
burglar would use. Pretty soon the whole scene was 
before me, burglar and all; my imagination repre- 
senting him as stealing across the room, crossing and 
recrossing in the dim light of the windows, while 
busy in collecting articles. Just then the wife en- 
tered to see that all was right, when I burst out de- 
claring that there was a thicf in the room and that 
he must be under the bed. Down flew the wife to 
tell it, and up flew my Don Quixote, sword in hand, 
hot for the encounter. Imagine the collapse! But 
T never got entirely over this adventure during that 
stay. The old “ Charlies” (a nickname given to the 
superannuated watchmen of that day), were a great 
comfort to me as they passed calling the hour of 
night, though really they were worse than nothing; 





for the burglar would always know where the watch- 
man was by his crowing, and would of course wait 
his opportunity. But tempora mutuntur. 

Well, we went down into the county of Suffolk. 
There we were entertained by both gentry and yeo- 
manry, the former among my father’s friends, the 
latter, my mother’s. It was capital to be thus thrown 
into both spheres. It may be thought that boys could 
not appreciate the difference ; but I think we did, de- 
cidedly, and I think so more and more. It contracts 
the character to be circumscribed in your contact 
with mankind. That visit was a rich one to usas chil- 
dren. It was at a time when the land was teeming 
with every good thing—the fruits all new to us—the 
landscape a perfect garden, and the sporting season 
in its prime. The sportsman took us under his 
wing, and we followed the hounds with all our soul 
as well as our legs. The sweet clover fields, the 
coveys of game, the indefatigable and quick-sighted 
dog, the ready marksman, the bagging of the game, 
and the jovial return home ;—only just think what 
all this must have been to the inexperience of a child 
fresh from the antipodes ! 

It was my good fortune to make my home for 
some weeks at the residence of a family such as one 
rarely meets. They were numerous, all grown up, 
well educated, and living in perfect harmony. The 
estate was their own, and had achurch on it. The 
father officiated, having taken orders. He was of 
the established church and in his younger days had 
been one of the “sporting clergy.” Having plenty 
of game and plenty of acquaintance who had game, 
they had an abundance of shooting. Hence my 
opportunity. I had -occasion to call there once or 
twice in after years and always found the same quiet, 
harmonious household, for the greater portion of 
them kept together to a lateday. Among our enter- 
tainers was my godfather, whom I had never seen. 
He was what is called a country gentleman, and lived 
on his own estate in style. He and his wife were 
very old people, with only one daughter ; so our stay 
was quite short. 

We now cross the road to visit the yeoman. 
Who can estimate how much England owes to these 
sturdy sons of hers! The yeoman is near neighbor 
to the wealthy parson and on excellent terms with 
him. They understand one another perfectly, you 
would think. The parson calls occasionally upon 
the yeoman, seems to take an interest in his crops, 
sits down and has a friendly chat with the housc- 
hold, leaving a good impression behind him. We 
are quite sensible of the change from the stately 
Hall to the thatched cottage. But the happy youth 
has not yet lost his simplicity, and what cares he for 
style or finish. The breath of heaven is to him as 
free as ever and what needs he more than a hearty 
welcome ?—and that the humble cottage can boast of, 
thank God, as well as the ducal palace. "That yeo- 
man is a maternal uncle, and although a little bit 
too fond of malt,a heartier man never lived. He 
would not tread on a worm if he could help it. See 
him at table presiding over the farm hands, his port- 
ly form full of good humor and welcome. How 
simple he is, how jovial! They evidently like him. 
They are free with him, and yet they respect him. 
Barring his weakness for malt, he is a fine type of a 
yeoman, and yet, is it not a usual concomitant? He 
offers the “ market-cart” to take me to the races. 
I have just stepped out of the elegant equipments of 
a family carriage! But the boy is ready for any- 
thing ; so in he jumps, and jog, jog, jog, they go to 
the races. 

But a truce to this scampering about the country. 
They have seen enough of us in England, let us 
away to old Gallia. It is now October; three 
months are already gone, but not so the recollection 
of the exceeding kindness of all whom we met. We 
must have been troublesome chaps, verily—and yet 
were graciously received everywhere. One of my 
maternal aunts was in the confectionery business, 
and had cleared $150,000. The nobility patronized 
her establishment, and it may well be supposed that 
we had a splendid run of the tecth whenever there. 
Her indulgence beat everything, and the like of her 
damson tarts and ice-creams, I have never tasted. 
This was at Bury St. Edmonds, an interesting town, 
with its old abbey ruins, botanical gardens, &c, 





There, too, were famous cricketers, and there I 
caught the contagion that has hardly left me yet- 
* Bat and ball” were stereotyped upon the brain 
without a doubt, for “‘ bat and ball” were al! the go, 
and “ bat and ball” might have been emblazoned on 
England’s Standard, for the matier of that. 

Let us away to old Gaul. 


HOME REVIEW FOR 1867. 
VITAL STATISTICS. 
N the first of Jan. 1868, the Community 
and all its branches numbered 278 per- 


sons. They were distributed as follows : 
Oneida Community and Willow Place, 210 
Wallingford Community . 44 


New Haven , ; «+ ww + « Se 

New York Agency, . 16 

There was one death during the year at O. C. 
The disease was cancerous and the person was 
66 years old. No death has occurred in any 
of the other Communities. The general health 
of the Community has been excellent. 


No. of members added during the year, 9 
Births, . 5 
14 
No. seceded (a family ), ; ; . 6 
Deaths, 1 
— 7 
Increase, ° 7 


COST OF LIVING. 


The cost of food at Oneida, per individual, is 
estimated at $1.46 per week. Last year it was 
$1.55. The cost of clothing during the year 
was $38.95 to each individual. Neither of these 
items include the work done by our own people 
in preparing food or making clothing. The 
men’s tailoring, however, was done entirely by 
hired labor, the cost of which is included in the 
above statement. The expense fur boots and 
shoes per individual was $7.09. 

FAMILY EXPENSES, 

In addition to the items of food and clothing 
there are many miscellaneous expenses in every 
family. Some might be included ameng the 
necessaries of life, and others are probably 
luxuries. The following table shows the total 
family expenses of the O. C., during the year 


past : 
Furniture, . $1,368 68 
Library, . 302 63 
Music, 254 35 
Lights, 380 60 
Stoves, 436 09 
Fuel, . 2,744 23 
Laundry, 1,899 15 
Kitchen, . 15,877 01 
Clothing, 8,180 86 
Shoe-shop, 1,489 13 
Dentistry, 380 62 
Medical, 214 11 
Traveling, 2,151 22 
Stationery, . ‘ 360 88 
Watches and clocks, 107 15 
Incidentals, 894 68 


Total, ‘ ‘ ‘ : ' . $37,041 39 
The item of traveling includes about $1400 
expended by Messrs. Geo. W. Noyes and C. 8, 
Joslyn during their tour in Europe last summer. 
Deducting this, and adding $2000 for deprecia- 
tion of buildings, and averaging the sum total 
among 210 members, we have: 
Average total expenses per week of each in- 
dividual, $3.45. 
TRAP-BUSINESS, 
The trade in traps which is not uniform, was 
quite brisk this season. We adhere to our re- 
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duction of rates which we made last year, but 
some improvements in the processes of manu- 
facture have enabled us to realize more from the 
sales than we did a year ago. 


No. of traps sold in 1867, . | 
Amount received from sales, . 


. 300,776 
$109,922 75 


FRUIT PRESERVING. 


The bad luck we had with corn and peas last 
year caused a partial contraction of that busi- 
ness this season. The managers of the depart- 
ment profited by the leisure, however, to inves- 
tigate new methods of heating, &c.; and the 
result is that we have conquered the difficulties 
in the preserving of corn, and probably peas. 
The demand for our fruit this season has been 
far beyond our ability to supply. If we find 
ourselves at last on firm foundations, we shall 
make a large business in this line. 

BAG-BUSINESS. 

The profits in this branch of manufacture have 
not been very large. The competition with 
city manufacturers is too close. We are think- 
ing of gradually reducing our stock with a view 
to withdrawing our capital from the business. 


HIRED LABOR. 


No satisfactory statistics are at hand to show 
the exact number of employés in the service of 
the Community at any given time during the 
the season. The number was some larger than 
in any previous year. The amount of cash 
paid for labor was nearly $40,000. 


SILK MANUFACTURING, 


This business has been enlarged during the 
year. The large room in the east wing of the 
trap factory has been filled with machinery, 
and nearly forty women and girls are now em- 
ployed. Although with new machinery and 
new hands no large profit was expected the first 
year, the results are such as to encourage us. 
Experience will probably enable us to make 
this a large and profitable branch of manufacture. 

e B.S. 


CULTIVATION OF FRUITS.—NO. 4. 


BY HENRY THACKER. 
THE APPLE, CONTINUED.—DESTRUCTIVE INSECTS. 


HE enemies of the apple are quite numer- 
ous. Besides other insects, there are 
several species of caterpillars that feed on the 
leaves, and are quite destructive in their char- 
acter. The one most injurious in the Mid- 
dle and New England States, is that known 
as the common orchard caterpillar ( Clisiocampa 
Americana). They are hatched in spring about 
the time the buds begin to open. The young 
caterpillars immediately commence spinning 
their web, and feeding on the tender leaves. 
Their growth is rapid, and they are capable, when 
numerous, of doing much damage in a very 
short time, stripping trees and even whole 
orchards of their foliage. This caterpillar, when 
it has attained its full size, is about two inches 
inlength. It then spins a cocoon and passes 
into the pupa state. In the latter part of sum- 
mer it comes out a yellowish-brown miller, lays 
its eggs and dies. The eggs are deposited near 
the ends of the branches, in the form of a ring, 
and covered with a kind of water-proof varnish 
that protects the eggs from the weather. 
The best method of destroying this insect, is 
to cut off the ends of the limbs that hold the 
eggs, during autumn or winter and burn them. 





Again in the spring, as soon as the eggs are 
hatched, and the webs of the caterpillar can be 
seen, go over the orchard with a light ladder, 
and, armed with an india-rubber glove or mitten 
on the right hand, destroy the nests by crushing 
them and the caterpillars with the hand. In 
case of large trees where the nests are beyond 
the reach of the hand, a pair’ of shears made 
for the purpose and attached to a long pole, will 
be found convenient for clipping off the small 
branches that hold the nests. 

There is another species of caterpillar that in- 
fests fruit and other trees, that I do not find 
described in any of the books on fruit-culture 
which have come under my observation, though 
it is quite common in many parts of the country 
and in some seasons very numerous. It is the 
same I think that Harris has named Arectia tez- 
tor. The period of development of this cater- 
pillar is later than that of the preceding, its 
ravages being particularly conspicuous during 
the months of August and September. The 
eggs producing this caterpillar are deposited by 
a moth on the under side of a leaf, during the 
month of July, and perhaps later. The eggs 
hatch, and the young brood proceed to envelop 
the leaf ina web. They then feed on the upper 
surface of the leaf, eating out the pulpy part, 
and leaving only a mere skeleton or net-work. 
The web is then extended over the next lower 
leaf, and so on until the whole branch is covered, 
and its foliage devoured. The caterpillars 
keep entirely within their web, which operates 
no doubt, as a protection from their natural ene- 
mies, as well as from the elements. The full- 
grown caterpillar is about one inch and a half 
in length, and is thinly covered with rather long 
hairs of a dirty-yellowish color. The worms 
seem particularly fond of the leaves of the wild 
cherry and black-ash; and it is not uncom- 
mon to see these trees wholly covered with their 
webs, the foliage being entirely destroyed. 
The injury to the tree caused by this insect is 
not so serious as that inflicted by the one pre- 
viously described ; its work of depredation be- 
ing committed at a later period in the season, 
at a time when the tree has nearly finished its 
growth, and matured its buds for the following 
year; while in the case of the Clisiocampa 
Americana the operation takes place at the 
time when the tree is putting forth leaves and 
beginning its annual growth, consequently the 
destruction of its foliage at this period, not 
only destroys the prospect of fruit, but seriously 
endangers the life of the tree itself. Nevertheless 
this insect when numerous, is a great nuisance. 
With their webs they cover the fruit, and by 
eating the surface and preventing the maturing 
of the fruit, render it worthless for any purpose 
except to make cider of, or te feed swine. The 
labor of destroying the nests, is not very great 
if taken in hand at the proper time; but if they 
are neglected and allowed to spread over 
large branches the work becomes more difficult. 
The best way to insure their thorough destruc- 
tion, is to go over the orchard frequently about 
the time the eggs are hatching, when the worms 
are confined to a leaf or two, and may readily 
be discovered by their webs, and clip them off 
and stamp them under foot. 

The Canker-worm (Anisopteryx pometaria of 
Harris) is, in some parts of the country, one of 
the worst enemies of the apple. This worm 
has not yet, to my knowledge, made its appear- 





ance in western New York, but in some parts 
of New England it is becoming quite trouble- 
some. As described by Downing and others, 
the male is a moth with pale, ash-colored wings 
with a black dot, a little more than an inch 
across. The female is wingless, oval, dark ash- 
colored above, and gray beneath. The canker- 
worm rises ous of the ground in the spring, as 
soon as the ground is free from frost. Some 
even find their way up in autumn; and instances 
have been known of their coming forth during 
warm days in the month of February. The 
females, having no wings, climb slowly up the 
trunks of the trees, while the males hover about 
tu pair with them. After fecundation the fe- 
male deposits her eggs, sixty or a hundred in 
number, in the forks of branches and among the 
young twigs. About the twentieth of May the 
eggs are hatched, and the canker-worms, dusky- 
brown or ash-colored with a yellow stripe 
make their appearance and commence preying 
upon the foliage. When they are abundant 
they make rapid progress, and in places where 
the colony is firmly established, they will some- 
times strip an orchard in a few days, making it 
look as if a fire had passed over it. After feed- 
ing three or four weeks they descend into the 
ground to a depth of three or four inches, where 
they remain in a chrysalis form, and emerge 
again the next season. As the female is not 
provided with wings, they do not spread very 
rapidly from one place to another. The only 
successful method of attacking this insect, is 
found in preventing the female from ascending 
the trunk of the tree. Several devices have 
been contrived to prevent the ascent, but the 
one that has proved most successful is that of a 
circular leaden trough which surrounds the trunk 
of the tree and is filled with oil. This, if kept 
in order, is said to effectually stop the ascent of 
the worms. 

The Bark Louse, a small scale-like insect 
which sometimes appears in great numbers on 
young apple and pear trees, and stunts their 
growth, may be destroyed by a wash of soft 
soap and water applied in the month of June. 

The Apple Worm or Codlin Moth ( Carpocap- 
sa pomonella) attacks the fruit by entering at 
the blossom, or calyx, and feeding at the core. 
This insect seems to be on the increase. It is 
becoming so numerous as to seriously injure 
the quality of the apple crop of the country. 
When the grub has matured its growth it pass- 
es out, perhaps through the cheek of the apple, 
and cocvons under the loose bark and in crevices 
of the tree, from whence it emerges a perfect 
insect, in the form of a moth. The female, 
after pairing, deposits her eggs in the calyx of 
the young fruit. Two broods of this insect are 
undoubtedly produced in a season. This is 
shown, on the one hand, by the fact that the 
young fruit first attacked, drops prematurely 
and befvre it is half grown; on the other hand, 
it will be noticed late in autumn, at the time 
of gathering winter apples, that the fruit con- 
tains multitudes of apple worms not yet fully 
matured, which subsequently leave the fruit 
and cocoon under the hoops of the barrels or 
in the crevices of the bm in which the apples 
are stored. 

There are several ways of attacking the cod- 
lin moth that will be found more or less suc- 
cessful. One of the best methods is to allow 
swine to run at large in the orchard when the 
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premature fruit is falling, thus destroying the 
inclosed insect by picking up the wormy fruit. 
By placing old woolen cloths in the crotches of 
the trees about the time the immature fruit be- 
ginsto drop, the worms will be found to have 
retired under them, and in this way many may 
be destroyed. | Wide-mouthed bottles partly 
filled with sweetened water, hung in the trees 
at the time the moths are hovering about, 
will also be found effectual in destroying mul- 
tidudes of these and other injurious insects. 
Also the lighting of small bonfires in the 
evening has been found effectual in destroying 
thousands of these and all other moths that 
happen to be on the wing.  Fruit-cellars 
should be kept closed, and barrels that have held 
apples should be stored in a tight room 
during the period the moths are emerging. 
In this way we annually destroy thousands 
of the insects that come forth from their places 
of seclusion, fly to the windows and there 
perish. 


Another serious enemy of the apple in some 
sections of the country is the Apple Maggot, 
which threatens to become a greater nuisance 
than the Apple Worm. It is a small worm, 
that perforates the fruit in all directions, though 
seldom coming to the surface; and while an 
apple perhaps looks fair on the outside, the in- 
side may be a mere honey-comb entirely unfit 
for use. But little is yet known of the origin 
or habits of this insect, nor has any successful 
method of counteracting its depredations been 
discovered. 


THE STEAM MAN. 


We clip from the Tribune the following amusing 
description of the “Steam Man’s” first appearance 
on the street : 


When a description of Mr. Deddrick’s steam 
*man was published, not only the Newarkers, a 
goodly number of whom, like the Athenians, 
eighteen centuries ago, “spend their time in 
nothing but either to tell or to hear some new 
thing,” all rushed to the shop. where, under the 
hands of skillful mechanics, he was slowly but 
surely assuming the “human form divine,” and 
so thronged the doorway and darkened the win- 
dows of the shop that his completion was at 
one time made doubtful, but scores of gentle- 
men from other cities ventured into Jersey, 
and all, men, women, and children who could 
not go, wrote, inquiring about this new wonder. 
An enthusiastic Commitee of Five traveled all 
the way from Albany, one day last week, to de- 
cide a bet that the whole thing was a “ news- 
paper story.” Many of the letters ask for 
more minute descriptions than have already 
been published ; some contain orders for men ; 
some writers want traveling agencies; some 
will buy territorial rights to manufacture and 
sell them, and others wish to hire the man on a 
speculation. A Chicagoan thinks the rnost 
profitable work to which the thing can be put 
will be farming on Illinois prairies, and proposes 
that it walk to Chicago on a wager. A Penn- 
sylvanian orders a pair, proposing to repopu- 
late his place. Five women write, ordering 
cast-iron husbands, and one gentleman sends for 
a wife. As the machine is speechless, the inven- 
tor replies to the last that he was doubtful 
whether a woman could be made a success, 
Many experiments have been made with the 
“man” during the past fortnight, and, although 
some accidents, such as are incident to new ma- 
chinery, occurred, he finally works perfect. 
The old spiral springs have been replaced by 
stronger ones, so that the steam man is no lon- 
ger weak in the knees, and upon steam being 
generated on Thursday, he stumped off like ¢ 
live Trojan. In the evening he appeared on 


Broad st., at Crump’s Garden, where he will ex- 
hibit himself next week. 


New Sreria and the Isle of Lakon are for the 
most part only an agglomeration of sand, ice, and 
elephants’ teeth. At every tempest the sea casts 
ashore fresh heaps of mammoth’s tusks, and the in- 
habitants are able to drive a profitable trade in the 
fossil ivory thrown up by the waves. During the 
summer, innumerable fishermen’s barks direct their 
course to this isle of bones, and in winter, immense 
caravans take the same route, all the convoys drawn 
by dogs, returning charged with the tusks of the mam- 
moth, each weighing from 150 to 200 pounds. The 
fossil ivory thus obtained from the frozen North is 
imported into China and Europe, where it is employ- 
ed for the same purpose as ordinary ivory, whch is 
furnished, as we know, by the elephant and hippopot- 
amus of Africa and Asia. The isle of bones has 
served as a quarry of this valuable material for ex- 
port to China for five hundred years, and it has been 
exported to Europe for upwards of one hundred 
years ; but the supyly from the strange mines remains 
undiminished. What a number of accumulated 
generations does not this profusion of bones and 
tusks imply.—Zixchange and Review. 


A Strange AFFArR.—An invalid child, boarding 
in a family on Colony street, Meriden, was locked 
into the bedrvom a few days since while the lady of 
the house went down to the corner on a brief shop- 
ping excursion, simply because it was thought that 
he would be safer there than elsewhere during her 
absence. After transacting her business at the cor- 
ner, the lady started for home, and while on the way 
thither was seized with a fearful presentiment that 
some evil had befallen the child, and sped on more 
rapidly in consequence. Reaching home in a tremor 
of excitement, she went in the greatest haste and 
alarm to the bedroom, and found, to her infinite re- 
lief and satisfaction, that the child was sitting up in 
the bed and merrily singing to himself. Her joy and 
thankfulness at thus finding no cause for her alarm 
may be readily imagined, and she tried to banish the 
subject from her mind. But her wonderment at the 
presentiment she had experienced was only equaled 
by her astonishment at the discovery, on the follow- 
ing day, that the bed had been on fire in three places ; 
and, on questioning the child, found that it had been 
playing with matches, had three times set the bed 
on fire, and as often extinguished the flames by pat- 
ting them out, “ because it didn’t want to burn up 
Aunty’s bed.” It is almost a miracle, certainly 
providential, that the house was not destroyed and 
the child’s life sacrificed. But the Great Father 
ordained that it should be otherwise. ‘“ He doeth all 
things well.” —Meriden Visitor. 


NraGara Fatis.—The Buffalo Express gives the 
following account of the signs which have recently 
been observed of a possible breaking down of the 
famous Horse Shoe Fall : 

“ The interesting question of geological and coim- 
mercial importance, as to what period of time is 
likely to be consumed by the Falls of Niagara in 
wearing their way up the bed of Niagara River, past 
Tonawanda and Black Rock, until they become at 
Buffalo the Falls of Lake Erie, has been raised 
anew, of late, by some remarkable signs observed in 
the rapids above Horse Shoe Fall, which are thought 
to forbode on early downfall of the rocks forming 
that magnificent cataract. For more than a year 
past, some watchful residents of the vicinity have 
marked a peculiar motion of the rapids at a point 
something less than half a mile above the apex of 
the Horse Shoe, in the channel which the greatest 
body of water descends, and this motion has been 
of a character to give rise to the supposition that a 
breach has been made by the current through the 
soft shale strata underneath the limestone that forms 
the present ledge of the Falls. Recently, the ap- 
pearance of the rapids, at the point indicated, has 
undergone a marked change, and so exactly in con- 
firmation of the theory stated, that those watching 





it do not doubt the speedy doom of the famous 


Horse Shoe Cataract. If the limestone ledge, over 
which the river now falls, is, as supposed, in course 
of being undermined by a subterranean stream, 
breaking through as far back as nearly half a mile, 
of course the consequence, inevitable and liable to 
ensue at any moment, must be an immense breaking 
away of the face of the cataract, changing its whole 
form and appearance—perhaps converting the per- 
pendicular fall into a shooting rapid, down a steep 
decline. Some observers at the Falls anticipate this 
grand catastrophe at an early day. In confirmation 
of these opinions, we find it stated in the Hamilton 
(Ontario) Times, that within a few weeks past, “ Dr. 
J. N. Osborne, at Chippewa, has noted a marked 
and constant change in the motion of the rapids at 
the point indicated, and it is also reported that indi- 
cations are discovered of the pouring of a subter- 
ranean stream into the gulf below the Falls, which 
the absence of the mist, it is thought, will reveal 
beyond a doubt.” 


FUR-BEARING ANIMALS OF ALIASKA. 


Hitherto Aliaska has been important only for its 
furs. The most numerous, though not the most 
valuable of her fur-bearing animals is the fur seal. 
Its h«bits are singular. In the middle of Behring’s 
Sea the reader will notice two small islands—St. 
Paul and St. George. About the 5th of July, im- 
mense numbers of the fur seal, fat, clumsy, and easily 
caught, appear around these two islands. There is 
only one male to 200 females. They live on the 
shore, and literally cover every bay and inlet. They 
remain two months and then disappear—it is a 
mystery where—until the next season. The Rus- 
sians never allow the use of fire-arms in killing 
them; but the natives drive them up the creeks and 
inlets, and kill them with clubs. They destroy about 
2,500 daily; 80,000 skins are obtained annually, 
which bring from $2 to $3 apiece in London. 

Their bodies are allowed to rot, although they 
are full of what appears to be good lamp-oil. A 
little more than a year ago, 800 barrels of this were 
saved and sent to San Francisco. It was offered at 
40 cents per gallon, but no one seemed inclined to 
buy it, and it was sent to Europe. 

The most valuable of the fur-bearing animals is 
the sea otter. It has a rich, dark color, and furnishes 
a princely material for ladies’ cloaks and caps. 
Some have been sold at Sitka for $200; the average 
price is $60. They are a timid, agile animal, and 
that they may not be driven away, the Russians 
forbid the use of fire-arms in hunting them. Only 
a certain number are killed in each district annually. 
The natives take them by a very skillful use of the 
spear. Yet, with every precaution, they are rapidly 
disappearing ; instead of 8,000, only 1,300 are now 
caught annually. 

The fox abounds on the Aleutian Islands, living 
on sea-birds and fish, and having his safe retreat 
among the volcanic cliffs, and fissures. Five to six 
thousand are caught annually. Their colors are 
black, silver, blue, white, and red. The black are 
the most valuable—about $50 each. They are used 
by the wealthy in Europe for collars and cuffs to 
overcoats. The silver comes next—worth $40 each. 
The red are of least value. 

The walrus is the favorite of the Esquimaux, fur- 
nishing in its oily flesh the carbon and oxygen to 
keep him warm. Eating ordinary fish he would 
perish with the cold. This animal has his home on 
the coast of the Arctic, sometimes weighs a tun, 
lives on swimming fish when he can get them— 
otherwise on shell-fish, and uses his strong tusks to 
drag himself over the rocks at low tide. They are 
numerous in some localities, and Capt. Kentzel 
brought ten hogsheads of their tusks from St. Paul 
at one time. 

Of other fur animals, the martin and mink are the 
most valuable. The martin brings from $4 to $25; 
the mink from $3 to $6. The river otters and bea- 
vers, muskrats and squirrels, are also numerous in 
some localities, but bring less prices. The black 
bear, lynx, wolf and wild goat abound on the main 
land, and their skins vary in market price from 50 
cents to $5. 

With the Russian American Company the collect- 
ing and selling of furs has been an exclusive and 
profitable business for seventy years. Next to the 
Hudson Bay Company, it has been the most success- 
ful fur company in the world. It has now closed its 
active operations. Let it be said to its credit that in 
its dealings with the natives it has not shown the 
rapacity and cruelty of the Spanish and other early 
European settlers. Though its terms of traffic were 
selfish, it never violated its pledged word to the 
Indian. —Cor. New York Tribune. 





Ir is said there are in Japan 20,000 Roman Cath- 
olics, descendants of the converts of the missionaries, 
left there two hundred years ago, at the time Japan 





was closed to foreign intercourse. 
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HARBINGERS. 


How do my dreams reality surpass ! 
How do my visions dwindle in the deed! 
How do my longings never cease to be 
Incomparably greater than their meed! 


For I can build in Fancy’s imagery 
A palace of celestial hue and mold, 
With domes of diamond, spires of amethyst, 
With rubied columns and with floors of gold. 


Another moment I can see a joy 

Ineffably all other joys above, 

If all the peoples, all the lands of earth 

Were bound in one great brotherhood of love. 


But soon transmuted from their glowing forms 
My gold and rubies turn to clay and wood ;° 
My joy of harmony to jarring pain, 

To selfishness and strife my brotherhood. 

Yet never all in vain our hopes and dreams, 
That rarely actualities fulfill ; 

They and their slight success are monitors 

To teach us aspirations higher still. 


Kye hath not seen, nor ear hath ever heard, 
Neither can longing heart of man conceive 

The things prepared for those who love the Lord 
And in his never-dying Son believe! 


This is no fading vision of the mind ; 

Thank God! His glorious kingdom is begun : 
There is one spot on earth whose law is love, 
Where as in Heaven the will of God is done. 


And He will bless the seed now springing up, 
Till it shall grow and all the world reclaim, 
And every heart of man shall know the Lord 
And live to love and glorify His name. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

FFERING our paper on free terms, we 
have a large list of non-paying subserib- 
ers; and in order that they may be served 
without needless cost, it is necessary that we 
should hear from every one of them during 
the year. We must know that the paper is 
sent only where it is desired and read. Some 
of our subscribers may have removed their 
residence and omitted to notify us; others may 
have sent for the CrrcuLAR merely on trial, 
and are indifferent about its continuance ; 
while others may never have applied for it at 
all, but receive it, perhaps reluctantly, through 
the request of afriend. In all these cases the 
continued sending of the Crrcuar is of no 
use to the person addressed, while it imposes 
expense and labor on us. This obliges us to 
establish the rule that any application for the 
CIRCULAR without pay, extends only to the 

close of the volume applied for. 

Those persons, therefore, whoare now read- 
ing the CrrcuLaR gratuitously, and those 
whose paid subscription expires with the pres- 
ent volume, are expected, if they wish the 
paper continued to them for another year, to 
notify us thereof before the 9th of March 
next, at which time the present volume will 
close. 

All who have paid in advance, and those 
who have since the first of January sent for 
the continuance of the paper, are excepted 
from the above notification. Our subscribers 
may rest assured that we are hearty in offer- 
ing the CrrcuLAR freely as heretofore, and 
that the discrimination used in the present 
notice is only such as seems to be necessary to 
protect us from needless expense, 





Enormous LENGTH oF Rep Tare.—An English 
newspaper tells of circumlocution in the British War 
Office. It says there is a tradition, said to be histor- 
ical, concerning a clerk in the War Office who once 
wanted a peg wheron to hang his hat. To save the 
expense of a carpenter, he applied for a hammer and 
nail with which to drive it in himself. Six months 
passed before he received any answer to his request, 


and he had Jong ago set up a peg of his own, when 
a special messenger of the Tower arrived in Pall 
Mal) with a hammer sent to him at last through the 
medium of numberless requisitions and authoriza- 
tions. Atthe same time he was informed that it 
was not the province of the Tower officials to sup- 
ply nails, but that these would come to him from 
Woolwich ; and after a few months’ further waiting, 
they really did arrive—a pound of nails, brought by 
a great ambulance wagon, with its half dozen horses 
and dozen attendants. —Exchange. 


NEWS ITEMS. 
THE new Reconstruction bill has passed the House 
of Representatives. 
AN alliance between Mexico, Peru, Chili, and Bo- 
livia, is being negotiated. , 
Tue Mexican Government is taking prompt meas- 
ures to crush the Santa Anna rebellion in Yucatan. 


A Frencnman calculates that the number of 
Journals published throughe xt the world is 12,500. 


Dr. Kraprr accompanies the English Abyssinian 
expedition as an interpreter and missionary; two 
colporteurs also go with him, as distributors of Bibles, 
religious books and tracts. 


Tue Jarves collection of old paintings has been 
secured for the Yale College art gallery, and will be 
opened for exhibition during the present month. 
The collection consists of one hundred and twenty- 
two paintings. 

On the 4th of January the eruption of Mount 
Vesuvius had assumed alarming proportions, and an 
immense stream of lava was flowing out of the 
mountain. Constant shocks and loud reports were 
occurring. Great panic prevailed in the villages on 
the slopes of Vesuvius. 

GEORGE Francis TRAIN, who sailed from New 
York for Europe, recently, was arrested on his arri- 
val at Queenstown, on suspicion of being a Fenian 
agent, and committed to prison. Noevidence being 
found to sustain his arrest he wassoon released. He 
has sued the British Government for £100,000 dam- 
ages. His arrest has caused some excitement in this 
country, and it is probable an apology will be de- 
manded of the British Government by Mr. Seward. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. O. G., Me.—The death of Christ was necessary 
to place him in full communication with humanity, 
and to carry the spirit of righteousness through the 
whole domain of evil. But as you say, it is the 
risen Christ that lifts us into light and happiness. 

A, J. L., Brooklyn.—Ten dollars received last 
June, for “the cause of a Free Press.” Many 
thanks. 

E. W. F., Ill.—“ Please send me your paper for a 
year. We havea public reading-room in our city, 
and your paper sometimes finds its way there, do- 
nated by the Advocate, who receives it in ex- 
change. The Board of Trade of our city would 
doubtless feel obliged for a copy to have in the room. 
I do not suppose you would send it at the request of 
a third person, but they take every paper they can 
get, and it is a sort of a public concern. I have long 
discussions with my friends in regard to certain 
thoughts which arose within me on reading the Cm- 
CULAR. I may have occasion to write you in regard 
to some of them. I suppose, however, your columns 
are free for discussion. You hold that Christ came 
on earth a second time. When? Please advise me 
what works of yours I might read to advantage.” 

We believe that Christ made his second appear- 
ance on earth at the time of the destruction of Jeru- 
salem in the year 70. The Berean, which contains 
the fullest exposition of our religious doctrines, is at 
present out of print. Among the list of “ Publica- 
tions” printed in the Crrcunar, the “ Hand-Book” 
“and Salvation from Sin” would be likely to suit your 
purpose best. We would rather not set aside our rule 
in regard to sending the paper at the request of a 
third party. 








Aunouncements ; 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 

Is an Association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four 
miles from Oneida Depot. Number of members, 210. Land 
589 acres. Business, Horticulture and Manufactures. Theol- 
ogy, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible Communism. 

WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of 0. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of de- 
pot. Number of members, 45. Land, 228 acres. Business, 
Horticulture and Printing the CircuLar. 

NEW YORK AGENCY. 

Branch of 0. C., at 835 Broadway, N. Y. 

of members, 10. Business, Commerce. 
NEW HAVEN FAMILY. 

Branch of 0. C., at 82 Howe street, New Haven,Conn. Num- 
ber of members, 9. Business, boarding of students from the 
Communities. ; 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The O. C. and branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system CompLtex Mar- 
RAGE, and hold to freedom of love only within their own fami- 
lies, subject to free criticism and the rule of Male Continence. 

ADMISSIONS. 

Members are admitted to the 0. C. and branches, after sufli- 
cient acquaintance ; but not on mee application or profession 
of sympathy. Whoever wishes to join, must first secure confi- 
dence by deeds. The present accommodations of the Commu- 
nities are crowded; and large accessions will be impossible till 
new Communities are formed. 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Muskrats, Mink, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly 
Bear, are made by the Oneida Community, Oneida, New York, 
of whom they may be purchased, or of the Community Agency, 
335 Broadway, New York. Descriptive list and price-list sent 
free on application. 


TRAVELINC-BACS. 

The Oncida Community manufacture a great variety of Gen- 
tlemen’s and Ladies’ Traveling-bags and Satchels, Noyes’ Lunch 
Bags, &c. Samples may be seen and orders will bestaken at 
the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Descriptive price 
list sent on application, 


PRESERVED FRUITS AND VECETABLES 

Strawberries, Black, Red and Orange Raspberries, Cherrics, 
Huckleberries, Plums, Peaches, Pears, Pine-Apples, Quinces, 
Lawton Blackberries, in quart bottles and quart cans, with 
syrup—Tomatoes, Sweet Corn, Peas, Lima Beans and String- 
Beans in cans—are put up in quantities for sale by the Oneida 
Community. Also, Jellies of the Barberry, Currant, Blackber, 
ry, Quince, Crab-Apple, Peach, Raspberry, and Black Currant, 
N. B. As we are unable to keep up with the demand for these 
goods,persons Cesiring a full assortment, should order a year 
in advance. First come, first served. Descriptive price-list 
sent on application. 


MACHINE TWIST AND SEWINC-SILK. 
Machine-Twist of our own manufacture (Willow Place Works): 
also various brands and descriptions of Sewing-Silk, in whole- 


sale quantities for sale by the 0. C. N.Y. Branch, 335 Broad- 
way, New York. 





0. C. PURCHASING ACENCY. 
NO. 535 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK, (P. 0. Box, 6796.) 

This Agency buys goods of all kinds for those who cannot 
afford to come to the city, or those to whom shopping is a bore. 
For commission we charge five per cent. or less, according 
to the kind and quantity of goods ordered. The commission 
will be charged on the actual outlay of money, including all ex- 
penses involved for packing, expressage, Kc. In some cases 
where the expenditure is small, and the trouble of filling the 
order considerable, reasonable charge for time will be made. 





PICTURES. 

The foliowing Photographic views of the Oneida Community 
can be furnished on application; viz: The Community Build- 
ings; Buildings and Grounds; Rustic Summer-House and 
Group: Bag-Bec on the Lawn—size of pictures 8 inches by 10-- 
price 75cents. Various stereoscopic views of the Buildings and 
Groups and Grounds “an be furnished for 40centseach. Views, 
carte de visite size, 25 cents each. Any of the above will be 
sent by mail, post paid, onreceipt of the pricenamed. Address, 
Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





PUBLICATIONS. 


HAnp-Boox or Tux Onerpa Community; with a Sketch of its 
Founder. and an Outline of its Constitution and Doctrines. 
72 pp. octavo. Price, 35 cents for single copy; $3.50 per 
dozen. 

SALVATION FROM SIN, THE END OF CHRISTIAN Faitrn; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cts. for sin- 
gle copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

Tne Traprer’s Guipk; A Manual of Instructions for Capturing 
Furbearing animals ; by 8. Newhouse. Second edition ; with 
new Narratives and Illustrations. 280 pp.,8vo. Price, bound 
in cloth, $1.50. 

MALE Continence; 07 Self-Control in Sexual Intercourse. ALet- 
ter of Inquiry answered by J. H. Noyrs. Price, 50cts. perdoz, 

Back Votumes or tHe “CircuLar,” unbound. Price, $1.50 per 
volume, or sent (post paid) by mail, at $1.75. 

[{ The above works are for gale at this office.] 

Messrs. Trupner & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Rew 
London, have our Hanp-Roox or tHE OnEIPA Community for gale 
they will receive subscriptions for the CircuLar, and orders for 
our other publications, 


